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AND WOMAN. 


MAN 


SEQUEL TO THE ARTICLE IN OUR LAST ON 
FEELING AND UNDERSTANDING. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1850. 

T is common to distinguish the sexes as 
the representatives respectively of the heart 

and mind. Woman is said to be the embodi- 
ment of feeling, or the thoughts of the heart, 
and man of the thoughts of the mind, or 
intellect. I am inclined to think that the rea- 
son why that is thought to be the fact, is, that 
woman in her present state of education is 
more exclusively an expression of feeling than 
man. Her understanding does not interfere 
with her feelings to regulate them so much as 
man’s does. I judge that so far as there is 
any difference between the sexes, it is more 
in that than any thing else. In man there is 
more of a combination of the thoughts of the 
heart with the thoughts of the mind, than 
there is in woman ; and in woman the thoughts 
of the heart are developed in a more exclu- 
sively pure state. I am not ready to admit 
that woman has absolutely more feeling than 
man. I do not think I have any pride of sex 
in the matter, but I confess to having a little 
jealousy for a correct idea of the God-head. 
I am unwilling to admit that the Father, who 
is certainly the representative of the male, is 
the representative exclusively of the intellec- 
tual department, and the Son, who is the fe- 





male, the representative of the vital or heart 
department. It seems to me that the heart 
is the principal element of being, and that 
secretly the assumption in this theory that 
woman has more heart than man, is really an 
assumption that she is superior ; and we shall 
have to admit that she is superior, if man, 
while he has the largest understanding, has 
the smallest heart. And if we admit that wo- 
man is the superior of man, we are forced at 
once to the conclusion that the Son is superior 
to the Father ; and though I could consent to 
put man under woman, I can not consent to 
put the Father under the Son. My impres- 
sion is, that there is very little difference be- 
tween man and woman as to the proportion 
between understanding and heart, in the right 
state for which God made them. There can 
not be a perfect man, or woman either, without 
a good development of the understanding and 
the heart. Both must have warm feelings 
and a clear understanding, in order to have a 
harmonious character. 

They say that woman has more heart than 
man, because she is a bundle of feelings and 
governed by instinct and impulses. I should 
say, if that were an evidence of her superiori- 
ty, that children are her superiors, for they are 
more completely the creatures of impulse and 
feeling than woman. What is our baby but 
a bundle of feelings? In this he is superior 
to his mother, certainly. And to what do 
you ascribe it? To his sex? No; you as- 
cribe it to his youth and lack of cultivation. 
You have no idea that God designed he should 
always be in this state ; but you say that in 
the order of existence life grows first, and the 
understanding afterwards. That is the way 
you account for the phenomenon in his case ; 
and precisely in that way I account for the 
phenomenon in the case of woman. I say that 
God did not design woman to be a mere 
bundle of feelings; and the reason why she is 
like children in this respect, is, that (as in the 
case of children) the life is developed first, 
and the expansion of the understanding is a 
subsequent process, which will never take place 
without proper schools and instruction. The 
doctrine of the world is, that it is not designed 
by God that women should cultivate their 
understandings, but that they were made to 
be creatures of impulse and feeling, and of 
course must remain children all their days. I 
think that so far as woman differs from man in 
being irrational and allowing feelings of which 
she can give no account to govern her, so far 
she is a child. She is not a development of 
true, normal, integral womanhood. There isa 





great deal of talk about woman’s rights in these 
days. I should like to have women assert 
their right to be rational beings, as well as men. 
The world, that has long abused them, has 
boldly assumed that to be rational belongs only 
to man. This ex parte theory is as base a 
system of oppression as that doctrine of slave- 
holding which forbids the dlave to learn to 
read. Men look on the difference between 
women and themselves with complacency, and 
talk as though it were ordained of God that 
women should be playthings—mere creatures 
of impulse that man can play upon ; and they 
tickle and flatter women with the idea that 
their glory and the perfection of womanhood 
is to be irrational, that is, childish. I would 
venture to say, that if men were placed under 
the same doctrine, and left with the same 
amount of education that women have, they 
would be irrational, impulsive creatures; and 
in fact, in semi-barbarous nations the men are 
precisely what the women are here—creatures 
of feeling. 

I don’t know how it came to be understood 
that women have more heart than men, except 
in the way I have suggested; because it is 
manifest that men are fiercer lovers than 
women. So far as amativeness is concerned, 
men are more devoted and foolish than women. 
The novelists love to represent women as cool 
and calculating in such matters, and men 
heedless and crazy. On which side is the 
heart then? It is generally admitted that 
woman has more affection for children than 
man; but, on the whole, I should say that the 
balance of passion and affection is on the side 
of man, and that the real difference which 
people have their eye on, when they say that 
women have the most heart, is not on the dif- 
ference of the degree of heart in the two 
cases, but on the difference of the quantity of 
understanding. In woman the heart is more 
unadulterated, unmixed, so to speak ; in men, 
as a class, it is steadied and sobered more by 
the understanding, than in women. 

There can be no doubt that woman has a 
perfect right to three positions in regard to 
man ; first, that of daughter ; second in order, 
that of a sister or equal companion ; and third 
inorder, that of a mother. She will always have 
a right to those three positions, and it is nothing 
against a man that his wife is a mother to him 
in some things, a daughter in others, and an 
equal in others. A man ought not to be 
ashamed to be a son. ‘The principal develop- 
ment of woman inher relations to man will 
be in these three forms, and she will combine 
them so as to present herself to man appro- 
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priately in each of them. Where she is a 
daughter, she will yield herself to him in a 
docile spirit ; where she is a companion, she 
will stand up with him as an equal; and 
where she is a mother, she will rightfully as- 
sume the dignity of a superior. Then man 
has three corresponding positions, as a son, a 
brother, and a father. The fact that all three 
of these characters are developed on both 
sides, does not interfere with the general fact 
that man is superior to woman as the Father 
is to the Son. 

To sum up the matter, all, whether male or 
female, will be saved by seeking perfect amal 
gamation with the Spirit of truth; and as we 
know that the Spirit of truth is a perfect 
combination of the thoughts of the heart and 
the mind, so one main operation by which we 
shall attain our object and come into full 
fellowship with that Spirit, is to be constantly 
exercising ourselves in the harmonizing of 
heart and reason. I consider those two pow- 
ers in us as our two feet, by which we walk 
into God. We first put one forward, and then 
the other, alternately ; first the feelings and 
instincts of the heart lead us, while the under- 
standing obeys and follows after; and then 
the understanding takes the lead, and the feel- 
ings submit to its scrutiny and conform them- 
selves to it. Thus an alternate process is kept 
going; the heart constantly gives precedence 
to the understanding, and the understanding 
to the heart, and so there is a constant pro- 
gression toward perfect unison with the Spirit 
of truth. And I hold, notwithstanding the 
present illusions of dress, that women have 
two legs as well as men. - 


SELECTIONS FROM QC. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 





[Under the above heading it is proposed to reprint many of 
the contributions of Gzorcz W. Noyes to our past publica- 
tions. The reader will observe a dual progress in thought 
and style; those first presented having been written in his 
early life. : 





From the Perfectionist, Oct. 19, 1844. 
THE LOVE OF TRUTH A GROUND OF HOPE. 

N our intercourse with the world, we fre- 

quently find individuals who know not 
God, and who entertain views directly opposed 
to the gospel of Christ. In these cases, when 
the whole man appears to be perverted by the 
devil, we are compelled to fall back on the 
last ground of consolation, the hope that there 
is in the heart of the individual a love of 
truth, which, though at present it may be 
faint and obscure, yet will eventually burn up 
the falsehood which surrounds it, and guide 
its possessor to complete redemption. A love 
of truth for its own sake, though it be in 
many cases but as a grain of mustard-seed, 
is the thing—perhaps the only thing—that in 
the state of nature distinguishes the sheep 
from the goats. Whatever a man believes or 
disbelieves, or whatever his external character 
may be, unless this spark is wanting in his 
heart there is ground for hope. He who 
has within him a fixed, radical love of truth, 
has that which is a conductor of the elec- 
tricity of heaven. The words of the gospel, 


accompanied by the Spirit, straightway call 
this principle into action; and this action is 
the first step on the part of the creature to- 
wards heaven. The idea is illustrated by 
Christ. ‘‘ The sheep,” says he, “follow the 
shepherd ; for they know his voice: and a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” 





From the Perfectionist, Jan. 11, 1845. 

OBEDIENCE TO IMMUTABLE LAWS. 

OD has instituted for the government 

of the spiritual and physical affairs of 
men certain unchangeable laws, the observ- 
ance or non-observance of which is followed 
by corresponding blessings or woes. For 
example, it is an everlasting obligation on 
man, to love and serve the Creator more than 
the creature ; and the two courses which men 
pursue in reference to this great comprehen- 
sive law, lead directly to heaven or hell. 
Although the consequences to man of regard- 
ing or disregarding the great facts which God 
has established may not be manifest at once, 
yet eventually he will attain the perfect hap- 
piness of living in coincidence with these 
facts, or the misery of an everlasting conflict 
with them and consequently of an everlasting 
punishment. ‘To illustrate the case, we may 
say that the laws of the universe are a rail- 
road train moving regularly onward with irre- 
sistible power, in which the Christian heliever 
safely and pleasantly sits, while the ungodly 
blindly throw themselves before its very 
wheels. Has not the prince of this world 
blinded the minds of them that believe not, 
to the fact that the soul is of more conse- 
quence than the body—to the truth that what- 
soever a man soweth that he shall also reap— 
to the truth, that there is a time of judgment 
appointed for all? The suffering that exists 
in the world, both physical and spiritual, is 
mostly caused by the continual rebellion of 
man against these eternal laws, which will 
justify themselves against all infringements so 
long as God reigns. We, as believers in 
Christ, have discovered and heartily accepted 
in ourselves the most important of these laws. 
It is our interest, as we would avoid suffering, 
to discover and adapt ourselves to them all, 
to whatever department of our nature they 
pertain. If we are sincere lovers of truth, 
we shall be led into all truth; our lives will 
be brought into unison with all truth. Col- 
lision with hard, imperishable facts, which 
always has and always will prove painful to 
man, we shall escape, and shall enjoy pleas- 
ures for evermore. 


The Royal Heroes. 

The following entertaining sketch, written by 
N. 8. Dodge, Esq., first appeared in the WV. Y. Inde- 
pendent. The Crown Prince of Prussia of 1851 be- 
came king in 1860, succeeding his brother William 
IV; and the“ fine young fellow, bright, frolicsome, 
handsome,” of whom Mr. D. gives account below, 
became at the same time Crown Prince, and is “ our 
Fritz” of the present war: 

In July, 1851, the Crown Prince of Prussia visited 





Engjand. He was brother of the king. His son, 





then nineteen years old, accompanied him. The 
father, a stalwart man, standing six feet two inches, 
broad-shouldered, of ruddy complexion, stooping 
in presence, heavy in carriage, and of unmistakable 
German bearing, was next the throne of q 
the a’ king, Frederick William IV, having no 
children. The Prince was a man of refinement, 
scholarly as Hohenzollern princes are, of cultivated 
taste in the arts, and extravagantly fond of muasie. 
Of course, much was made of him. The fetes of 
that famous year became more brilliant at Bucking- 
ham Palace during his stay. The Queen accom- 
panied him to the Great Exhibition; danced with 
him at the grand ball; accepted him as her escort 
to the famous assembly at Guildhall; took him to 
the Ascot races; placed him next herself at the 
levee in St. James’s ; and dined, supped, toasted, and 
lionized him for a whole month in right royal way. 
People said she had an eye to the main chance. The 
boy was there. It was pretty certain that the crown 
of Prussia would come to him at last. He was a 
fine young fellow, bright, frolicsome, handsome, lift- 
ing the trotting sulkies (those great wonders in the 
American department) to show his strength, and 
pounding on the piano to exhibit his skill in music, 
full of fun, without airs, apparently unconscious of 
his birthright, and a general favorite with every- 
body he met. 

At that time Queen Victoria, then married eleven 
years, had seven children. The oldest, Victoria, 
Princess Royal, was turning her eleventh year. She 
was a forward girl, not promising great beauty, but 
healthy, full of spirits, well-built like her mother 
about the neck and shoulders, spirited, not spoiled 
by indulgence, as none of the Queen’s children were, 
well up in her studies, very independent, to the 
mortification of her father, whose notions about 
girls were old-fashioned, and quick-tempered. Like 
her royal mother, she was fond of horses, and had 
been taught to both ride and drive. Indeed, she 
was more familar with the stables than the draw- 
ing-room; had her favorite horses, among which 
was a pair of Pomeranian ponies, presented her by 
the young prince; attended personally to their 
grooming and feed ; saw that harness an 
were spotless ; and was never so much herself as 
when, mounting her basket-pheton and receiving 
the whip and ribbons from her scarlet-liveried 
“tiger,” she drew the reins over the diminutive 
steeds and guided them bounding through the aven- 
ues of Windsor Forest. She wasa great favorite 
with the people. Her childish sayings became prov- 
erbs in English homes. Things she did mothers 
were never tired of telling. More than the Prince 
of Wales (who, it may be said, by the way, has 
never been or done any thing since his birth for his 
future subjects to be proud of) or her other broth- 
ers; more than her sisters; more even than her 
mother, in her girlhood, was the Princess Royal a 
popular favorite. 

Four years passed away, and Frederick William 
made a second visit to the Queen. Time had greatly 
improved him. When I saw him in Berlin, in ’54, 
he was still extremely youthful in appearance. The 
sons of that family mature late. But now, in "56, 
there was a marvelous metamorphosis. The 
had become a man. With the exception of the in- 
herited stoop in his shoulders—round-shouldered, 
in fact—he was as fine a fellow as could be seen 
among ten thousand. There were the large chest, 
muscular arms, brawny thighs, and straight legs of 
the race. The pale complexion had given place to 
healthy brown. The moustache was grown. A 
heavy tread gave you the idea of manhood. There 
was no grace of manner. The German princes 
haven’t it. Prince Albert had not, nor had any of that 
family, nor had our boy’s uncle or father. But in its 
place were heartiness and sincerity. His mind, too, 
had improved. The universities had done 
work with his brain. Like his father, he was both 
a composer and performer of music. And as for 
character, Berlin women, who are no superficial 
or partial judges of young royalty, pronounced 
Frederick William to be as free from vice as his 
young and beautiful sister. 

At this visit, too, Frederick William stood nearer 
the Prussian throne. He was not then, as he has 
been since ’61, Crown Prince of Prussia; but old 
Frederick William, the king, his uncle, was dying of 
bad blood and brandy. The Crown Prince, his 
father, had been made regent; and he himself, there- 
fore, stood virtually at one remove only from the 
throne. He was beloved by the people. His politi- 
ca] opinions were supposed to be liberal. No heir 
apparent ever more devoutly discharged his duties. 

e Was a good soldier. On horseback he had the 
kingly bearing of “ Vader Fritz.” I saw him hold 
70,000 men in hand in ’54 and doit well. Of course, 
with virtues and advan like these, even “ the 
Princess Royal of England might not be too for 
him,” the Berlin gossips said; and so this he - 
came a& wooing in sober earnest. 

Meantime our young Victoria had grown a 
woman. The Queen’s daughters mature early. At 
fifteen they are older in all that constitutes complete- 
ness of person and ripeness of character than maid- 


ens of pure English blood at twenty. Our heroine 
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was no exception to the rule. She was coming six- 
teen. It was thesummer of ’56. He was twenty- 
five. And yet neither in age, nor character, nor 
conversation, nor full maturity of body, nor self- 
possession, did there appear to be disparity between 
them. Her figure was neither small nor large. She 
had the fair complexion, well-set head, rounded 
shoulders, and full bust of her mother. She had, 
too, unfortunately, the prominent light-blue eyes—-ex- 

ressionless, flush to the face, and fishy—that 
Thomas Carlyle describes in his “ Frederick the 
Great” as belonging to George the First. But she 
had a face that lighted up in conversation, a low, 


soft voice, 
“That sweet thing in woman,” 
beautiful hands and feet, a well-stored mind for 
her b nage sharp, ready wit, a temper at times un- 
steady, but never sulky, and a carriage and bearing 
that would fit her right royally to be a queen. She 
had besides, buoyancy of spirits, kindness of nature, 
unusual truthfulness of character, and affections that 
were firm without being clinging or demonstrative. 
If there be added to these not only thorough re- 
ligious convictions, but sincere piety, the reader will 
be able to form a not incorrect opinion of the pros- 
ive Queen of Prussia. 

The visit of the Prince was, of course, successful. 
Betrothals were made public in 56, and the mar- 
riage, famous for its wedding festivities, when the 
whole British people as a single family united in 
celebrating the nuptials of its eldest daughter, be- 
came a public festivity in ’57. No such holiday has 
occurred in twenty years. It was a national rejoic- 
ing. The departure of the Princess Royal aroused 
the deepest feelings of genuine loyalty. London 
turned out its hosts of patriotic men and faithful 
women, to waive adieus to the favorite of the royal 
household. And when the steamer “ Victoria and 
Albert” bore toward Ostend the blushing bride and 
her happy husband, there was nut a heart in Eng- 
land that did not say “ God-speed.” 





J. H. N. was also in London in 1851, in attendance 
at the World’s Fair, held in the famous Crystal 
Palace. His first glimpse at royalty was a sight of 
the present King of Prussia (then Crown Prince) 
with the Queen of England and others, including 
probably the present Crown Prince, who was then, 
as already mentioned, a frolicsome youth. Mr. N. thus 
recorded the incident in a letter written immedi- 
ately afterwards : 


On Monday morning we went early to the Palace. 
After agreeing on a rendezvous, Mr. De Latre and 
I separated, and commenced our rambles. 

I went to the central transept, bought a synopsis 
of the exhibition, and sat down to read it, deter- 
mined to enter into the glories of the scene quietly, 
and with abandonment to inspiration. After a few 
minutes’ rest, I rose and without any purpose of my 
own, turned down the west aisle. Just before me I 
saw & little gathering of people, who seemed to be 
epeeeny interested in some sight. I stepped amon 

em, and took my place at a railing, beyond whic 
the wonder they were looking at seemed to be. A 
few steps within the railing there was a group of 
ordinary looking folks, examining the articles of the 
show ; and among them a plain sort of matron lean- 
ing on a —— arm. I asked a by-stander, of 
v distinguished air, who that lady might be? 
“My dear sir,” said he, “‘it is the , !” There I 
‘was with my republican hat on, face to face with 
her Majesty, not ten yards distant. The latent 
loyalty of the old Norfolk blood awoke, and I re- 
8 iy uncovered. ‘And who is that tall gentle- 
man with the Queen?” saidI to him of the dis- 
tinguished air. “That,” said he, “is the Prince of 
Prussia.” I had an opportunity to inspect the royal 
countenances at my leisure for some minutes with- 
out crowding or bustle. The Queen is not beautiful 
—the portraits flatter her. She appears simple and 
sensible. Her stature is short, and her features 
rather coarse. But there is something good and 
even majestic in her eye. Her dress was quite ordi- 
nary fter some minutes, she with her suite came 
directly toward the railing at the point where I was, 
passing me within reach of my hand, with her face 
toward me, and bowing two or three times as she 
swept along to another stall. Soon there was 
“racing and chasing,” up and down the aisle, and in 
and out the stalis, when it became known that she 
was in the building; but few had the quiet oppor- 
pe he I had of seeing her. In fact, I find that 
old Londoners and British subjects fairly envy me 
the lucky view. 


( We regret that some of the citizens of Vine- 
land have been disturbed by the published “ observa- 
tions” of a correspondent of the CrRCULAR concern- 
ing their village. We will cheerfully correct any mis- 
statements which he may have inadvertently made. 
It is proper, however, to remark that most of his 


Observations have been confirmed by other wit- 
nesses. 





OBSERVATIONS IN SEVERAL STATES. 


BY AN O. C. AGENT. 


III.—TENNESSEE, ALABAMA, ETC. 


Dear CrrcuLar:—From Louisville I went to 
Nashville, a beautiful city, nearly enclosed in an am- 
phitheater of picturesque hills, that are still scarred 
with the numerous earth-works thrown up during 
the civil war. Here, as in most southern cities, 
trade is greatly affected by the price of cotton. 
Just at the time of my visit the gathering war-cloud 
in Europe made planters and merchants alike “ blue” 
in anticipation of a decline in prices. They thought 
the European war would prove a severe blow to the 
re-opening prosperity of the south. 

All through southern Tennessee, and also west, 
about Memphis, I found numerous apple-orchards, 
and apples of the best quality. In northern Ala- 
bama the cotton was said to be very promising. 
Colored men and women were at work in the fields 
with the old plantation hoe—a massive blade with 
an eye in the upper edge, into which a heavy wooden 
handle, nearly two inches in diameter, is thrust, mak- 
ing an implement more like a mattock than a 
modern hoe. The negro cabins are mainly made 
of logs, each with a large chimney, built of sticks, 
cob-house fashion, and plastered with clay, placed 
at one end with its entire size projecting outward 
from the wall of the cabin. The dwellings of the 
whites are generally one story and a half high, often 
of brick, with two extravagantly large brick chim- 
neys, projecting like towers one at each end. 
Usually verandas extend along the sides, upon 
which pleasant family groups gather in the evening. 
Very few barns of any kind are seen in the south; 
crops are stacked in the fields. Here—and to some 
extent in the west also—people ride horseback in- 
stead of in carriages. The horses are trained to 
pace, an easy gait for the rider. The planter 
shows great affection for his horse, evidently regard- 
ing him as altogether essential to a comfortable life. 

The negroes with whom 1 came in contact were 
apparently happy and industrious; always respect- 
ful, and ready to answer questions. Most of them 
work for their former masters, getting from $1.50 to 
$1.75 per day during summer. A few already own 
land, and some rent farms and work them on shares. 
In the cities they are coming into office as police- 
men, justices, etc. My attention was called to one 
elderly negro in Memphis, who was once a slave, 
but who now owns property that was assessed last 
year at $30,000. He is a justice of the peace, and 
much respected by all the whites who know him 
and his history. Such examples among the colored 
people are of course rare at present. 


The late confederates acknowledge that they were 
fairly beaten in the war, and accept the freedom of 
the colored population as a matter of course. They 
recognize the negro’s right to personal liberty, but 
deny the justice of giving him the ballot. I was 
frequently told by southern men that the extension 
of the right of suffrage to the blacks has created a 
deeper and more general feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the whites than ever existed before the war. 
They feelingly appeal to the fact that, while many of 
their best men are disfranchised and excluded from 
office, their former slaves are making laws that they 
must obey, or, they touchingly add, be arrested, tried 
and sentenced by those who ten years ago were their 
submissive menials. They think the north show a 
lamentable want of chivalrous sentiment in placing 
them in such a situation. Who, with proper 
spirit, would consent to being punished by one 
who possibly had writhed under his lash or trem- 
bled at his frown? 

MEMPHIS. 

I returned from Alabama through a swampy 
corner of Mississippi and western Tennessee to 
Memphis, prettily perched upon the bluffs of the 
Mississippi, conducting an active trade with Arkan- 
sas, Texas and other places. Many of its streets 
are paved with the Nicholson pavement. It has 
one very pleasant feature, too rarely seen in other 
cities, namely, a very attractive park, containing 





large, beautiful trees, right in the heart of the city, 
near the business portion. This is a favorite resort 
of all classes, and especially of the colored nurses, 
who on pleasant days come here in great numbers 
with their little charges, the children of wealthy 
citizens. There are over a hundred tame gray 
squirrels in this park, so thoroughly tame that I had 
five of them on me at the same time; one in my 
pocket after nuts, and the others on my shoulders 
and hands. They frisk over the lawn, or through 
the branches, almost as though conscious of the 
admiration they command. The children derive 
great pleasure from the gambols of the harmless 
little creatures. I noticed three or four fox ur Cali- 
fornia squirrels among the gray ones, conspicuous 
from their larger size,a white stripe in the face, and 
greater beauty of form. The authorities jealously 
guard these squirrels. Any one who scares or ill- 
treats them is fined $5.00, and the owner of any dog 
that is caught in the park is fined $15.00. 
THE MISSISSIPPt. 

I went up the Mississippi by steamer from Mem- 
phis to St. Louis, a distance of about four hundred 
miles; fare $14, board included, which was very 
poor. We were three days and three nights on the 
way. The Arkansas shore is heavily timbered, and 
game is said to be so abundant that deer and bear 
are sometimes seen from the decks of the steamers. 
None were seen during our passage. There are no 
levees on the Arkansas bank of the river, so that in 
high water the country is flooded back to a distance 
of forty miles. The land appeared very fertile, but 
till embankments exclude the water it can never be 
made available for agriculture. 


To give some idea of the tremendous power of 
the current of the Mississippi, I might mention that 
Island No. 10, which figured so conspicuously during 
the days of the rebellion, has been more than three- 
fourths washed away, a few bluffs and a point only 
remaining. The channel, which was west of the is- 
land during the war, is now east of what remains. 


In going up the river I was much interested in 
watching the colored hands employed on the boat, 
There were about fifty of them, whose business it was 
to bring on wood and load or unload freight at the 
numerous landings. A few wore jackets, but most 
contented themselves with trowsers and a broad- 
brimmed hat, the body above the waist being nude 
with the exception of a pad on the shoulder. When 
at their task they marched in single file, to and fro, 
on a rapid trot between the boat and the land, keeping 
perfect time to a song or chant sung by themselves. 
The best singer was the leader of the gang. Many 
of the voices were good, and the music was often 
wild and striking in character. They would bring 
on eighteen or twenty cords of wood in a few min- 
utes. As they passed the pile on the shore, men sta- 
tioned there put as many sticks on the shoulder of 
each, as he trotted past, as he was supposed to be 
able to carry. I saw five hundred sacks of grain 
taken on board at one landing in a “ twinkling,” as 
we say, while the passengers, who were idling on the 
decks under the awnings, bitterly complained that 
they were half melted by the scorching sun. ‘The 
colored men seem to care nothing for the sun; for 
I noticed that the moment their task was done they 
would drop down on the decks and sleep with the 
burning rays glinting from their bare backs. Being 
liable to be called at any moment, they acquire the 
habit of sleeping at all hours. 


A GLANCE AT 8T. LOUIS. 


Missouri has fairly awakened to a new life since 
she became a free state. Even in a single year St. 
Louis has made surprising progress. Since I was 
there last year, several fine hotels and other build- 
ings have been erected, and rolling-mills, machine- 
shops and at least six large foundries have been put 
in operation to work the ore from the famous Iron 
Mountain. A railway has been constructed from 
the city to this mountain, on which the ore is brought 
to the foundries. This ore is said to be the best in 
the country, and to exist in inexhaustible quantities. 
St. Louis bids fair to become the greatest iron and 
steel-producing city in the Union. Large cotton 
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factories are also in operation. One runs 15,000 
spindles. 

But though St. Louis in enterprise surpasses every 
city in the west except Chicago, no measures have 
been taken to supply it with pure drinking-water. 
The water used by the whole city is taken from the 
Mississippi. It is frightful to behold, and still more 
so to drink, being often so muddy, especially 
after heavy rains, that one can not see the bottom of 
the glass from which he drinks. It was a matter of 
amazement to me that so many people could be in- 
duced to drink such water; yet, what is far more 
amazing, they not only drink it, but all affirm that 
it is very healthy—for the same reason, I suppose, 
that southerners think sour milk healthier than 
sweet milk, simply because it is that or nothing. 
Speak to them on the subject, asserting that such 
water makes you sick,and they reply, “ Oh, you'll 
soon get used to it. It made us all sick when we 
first came here, though it is very healthy when one 
gets accustomed to it. If you doubt this, ask any of 
our physicians, and they will tell you it is the healthi- 
est water in the world.” Still I left St. Louis 
with the greatest abhorrence of the water drunk 
there, and with the conviction that the city ought 
to make all possible haste to bring a supply of pure, 
wholesome water from some source, no matter how 
distant, rather than continue to use that of the 
Mississippi. * # 
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The Final Answer. 
O children in the Community know their 
own parents?” For twenty years this ques- 
tion*has been asked; for twenty years we have pa- 
tiently answered, “ Yes.” Our patience and good 
nature still hold out, and might for twenty years 
longer. Still, it is desirable for all parties that a 
complete answer should be given to this oft-repeated, 
ever-interesting question. Such an answer we have 
in the simple fact, that the Community believe in 
scientific propagation, and are earnestly endeavor- 
ing to have this principle modify and control all 
their propagative experiences. Now every intelli- 
gent person knows that scientific propagation “is 
utterly impossible without careful attention to pedi- 
gree. No bovine will be admitted into the herd 
books, unless the owner proves that its blood has had 
no foreign admixture for at least six generations, 
and no equine is entitled to the designation “ pure 
blood,” unless it can be shown that its ancestors for 
at least eight generations have not included any 
“mongrel” animals. So it becomes of the utmost 
importance that the Community, in favoring the 
production of pure-blood races of men, should keep 
accurate pedigree accounts; and we assure our cu- 
rious friends that this will be done, and that, as time 
rolls on, we shall be able to tell them not only who 
the particular parents are of any child born in the 
Community, but who its ancestors were for many 
previous generations. A child knowing his own 
father will not be accounted “ wise” among us, as is 
said to be true in other circumstances: he will have 
to know his great-great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather. This would be too much to ask of 
children, or adults even, in ordinary society, where 
the greatest confusion prevails respecting this mat- 
ter of propagation; for there no scientific reason 
exists for keeping a careful pedigree record: selfish 
family pride and property interests furnishing the 
only motives for it. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that few can trace back their pedigree for more than 
two or three generations. Their records, compared 
with those which scientific propagation necessi- 
tates, are mere “chalk marks.” They will answer 
well enough for “ mongrel” society; but are wholly 
unsuitable to the approaching era of stirpiculture. 
It ought, therefore, to be a thoroughly satisfactory 
answer to all who inquire whether Community 
children know their own parents, to say that the 
Community believe in and practice scientific propa- 
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gation. Scientific propagation and sexual confusion 
and incontinence are absolutely incompatible: they 
can not exist together for a single day. 


“Sinning without Conceiving.” 

HE remark, ascribed to George Sand, that “ the 

great concern in the life of a Parisian woman 
is not how to conceive without sin, but how to sin 
without conceiving,” pithily reveals the truth; and 
it must be confessed, that the Parisian woman, with 
the help of the Parisian man, (that 1s to say the 
French people), has succeeded in solving this rather 
difficult problem. Let the French have the credit 
of having discovered nearly all the unnatural 
methods of avoiding conception now practiced, at 
least by the western nations. Theirs be the honor 
of having first recommended the “condom,” the 
“ sponge,” “ tegumentary coverings,” “ lotions,” etc. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that the French 
may fairly claim that most of the plans of “sin- 
ning without conceiving” which have been com- 
monly supposed to have originated in other coun- 
tries, were first discovered and practiced by thiem- 
selves. In this list should be placed the system 
proposed by Robert Dale Owen, and promulgated 
in his “Moral Physiology,’ which consists in 
“the withdrawal on the part of man, immediately 
previous to emission.” This plan is in this coun- 
try often called “ Owenism,” and probably most 
persons have given Mr. Owen credit as its dis- 
coverer. This he does not himself claim. On 
the contrary, in the work referred to, he explicitly 
and repeatedly acknowledges its French origin, and 
no fewer than seven times instances the experience 
of the French people as proof that his plan is entire- 
ly practicable. Thus: 

As to the practical efficacy of this simple prevent- 
ive, the experience of France, where it is univer- 
sally practiced, might suffice in proof. 

Again : 

It is unnecessary farther to multiply instances. 
The fact that this check is in common practice, and 
universally known to be efficacions in France, is 
alone sufficient evidence of its practicability and 
safety. 

Again : 

Among the modes of preventing conception 
which may have prevailed in various countries, that 
which has been adopted, and is now universally 
practiced, by the cultivated classes on the continent 
of Europe, by the French, the Italians, and, I believe, 
by the Germans and Spaniards, consists of complete 
withdrawal, on the part of the man, immediately 
previous to emission. This is, in all cases, effectual. 
It may be objected, that the practice requires a 
mental effort and a partial sacrifice. 1 reply, that, 
in France, where men consider this, (as it ought 
ever to be considered, when the interests of the other 
sex require it), a point of honor—all young men learn 
to make the necessary effort; and custom renders 
it easy and a matter of course. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to add, that we are 
entirely opposed to all the French methods of pre- 
venting conception (including Owenism), regarding 
them as unnatural, unhealthy and indecent, and of 
course destructive to love. The true American 
method of avoiding undesired procreation is, on the 
contrary, natural, healthy for both sexes, and highly 
favorable to love and purity. 


The Era of Good Feeling. 
ILL the O. C. sometime ride on the tide of 
popular favor? The years of scorn, when 
every man’s hand was against it, seem to be passing 
away. This summer especially has been marked 
as an era of good feeling toward the Community. 
The thousands who have thronged our grounds have 
been genial, good-humored and magnetic. They 
have been curious, sharp and inquisitive, of course, 
but their curiosity has been seasoned with tact and 
pleasantry. “Have you got any book that will 
answer impudent questions without our asking 
them?” said one party, who longed to get a little 
nearer view of our life. 
Our visitors seem to have come this season with 
& vague notion, a dim perception, that there is some- 
thing better in the O. C. than they have known: 
something unintelligible to them perhaps, but which 
concerns the common heart, and in which they 





can take a common interest. What, after all, are 
the beautiful surroundings, the ornaments and em- 
bellishments of Community life, to the light and 
heat of the real home center! Ah, the things 
which concern the heart! They are those for which 
every body is hungry. We have felt our visitors 
mutely, reaching after them, and it has bred sym- 
pathy and cordiality. 

Yes, this summer has been an era of good feeling. 
“Where are your prejudices now?” shouted one 
man, exultingly waving his hat to a party who were 
enjoying a picnic on our grounds. What has in- 
deed become of old-fashioned prejudice? we are 
almost ready to ask. We can count our friends 
among the honorable and distinguished, while our 
well-wishers are multiplying by thousands. Even 
the press seems to be weary of the perfunctory 
duty of abusing us. 

Well, we are grateful for such gracious behavior. 
We wait patiently, in the hope that the public will 
sometime discover that the O. C. is not a private 
enterprise, that it is not a pleasure-seeking scheme, 
that its aim is not to aggrandize J. H. Noyes. We 
hope they will find it broad as the sea in its scope, 
cosmopolitan in its plan, and, above all, that its sole 
aim is to honor Christ. Meanwhile we shall be con- 
tent to be judged by our fruits. G. N. M. 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 
Catalogue of Washington College, Virginia, 1869. 
Catalogue of the University of Virginia, 1869-70. 

Our Southern Colleges, An y, by Prof. Gildersleeve. 

These pamphlets give one a pretty fair idea of the 
spirit, aims and condition of our southern high 
schools. Four hundred and sixty-four students at- 
tended the University of Virginia during the colle- 
giate year of 1869-70. Washington College had 
three hundred and forty-eight. The selection of 
studies is left to the student and his friends, as in 
our common grammar-schools. This, we presume, 
has an effect to enlist a student’s special enthusiasm. 
We doubt whether it is most conducive to compre- 
hensive and valuable scholarship. The students are 
put on their honor as gentlemen and left without 
surveillance of any kind. J. W. De Forrest says of 
them in JZarper’s Maguzine for 1869 : 

“The honor of southern students is not college 
honor as it is understood at the North, and perhaps 
in Europe: it comes much nearer to the honor of 
citizens, and the honor of the gentleman of society. 
The pupils are not leagued my the teachers for 
the purpose of passing fraudulent examinations, by 
the trickeries of stealing the prepared lists of ques- 
tions, carrying furtive copies of lessons into the reci- 
tation-rooms, mutual postings, and purchased com- 

ositions. A professor of the Charleston Medical 
Jollege assures me that he has never detected such 
a cheat in thirty years of tuition. A professor of 
the University at Columbia, South Carolina, told a 
friend of mine that he had known but one such in- 
stance, and that in that case the two criminals were 
forced to leave by their classmates. The ‘ chivalrous 
southron’ undergraduate, at least while surrounded 
by his native moral atmosphere, considers himself a 
gentleman first, and a student afterward. When 
one remembers the strength of college esprit de corps, 
these facts exhibit an individual self-respect and up- 
rightness which is astonishing, and which must, I 
suspect, fill the faculties of Yale and Harvard with 
envy. I must explain that my testimony on this 
point refers only to South Carolina, and I may there- 
fore have drawn too large an inference in extending 
my eulogium to all southern students.” 

The civil war has left the southern colleges in a 
very feeble condition, and struck a hard blow at 
the southern ideas of education. Prof. Gildersleeve 
says: “The southerner, as a rule, believes that the 
healthy growth of learning is from above down- 
ward ; that the crude sap must be elaborated by the 
leaves, and that the sturdy trunk is the result of a 
steady process which can not be artificially quick- 
ened» His first demand is for higher education ; his 
first desire the thorough training of the upper class- 
es; his motto is pull not push. His aim is to rear 
teachers and leaders for the people—such teachers 
and such leaders as those to whom the United States 
owe all that is nobly distinctive in their history.” 
Northern aecendancy is acting on different ideas of ed- 
ucation. This fills the southern professors with alarm. 
Mr. Gildersleeve says: “Zeal for the common 


school is only another name for hatred of the college 
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and the university ; for so long as these remain in the 
hands of southerners, they (the Yankees) can not 
hope to mould the rising race. To do them justice, 
however, some of the missionaries of the Yankee 
faith really believe that they would be doing service 
to humanity, as well as putting money in their purse, 
by abolishing all our higher institutions of learning, 
and erecting in their stead model school-houses.” 
To this we should say, the college and common 
school should go together, and that the southern 
states need the latter most. A. B. 


The Massachusetis Plowman says: “ Either easy 
divorcing will have to be stopped, or a new plan of 
society will have to be adopted.” 


As the prospects of stopping “ easy divorcing ” are 
utterly discouraging, why not at once give some at- 
tention to the other alternative ? 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—The space bounded by the Mansion house on 
the east, by the new children’s house on the south, 
by the Tontine on the west, by the reservoir and 
flower-garden on the north, has been designated “the 
Quadrangle.” 
lawn-mower; and here the children can be seen, 
during many hours of the day, running, leaping, 
jumping the rope, etc. 

—The Utica Herald, in its account of the Lenox 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Fair, thus mentions the 
O. C. contributions: “The best frait display was 
made by the Oneida Community, and the entries of 
this association in all departments were such as 
spoke well, not only for their enterprise, but for the 
excellent quality of every thing that they raise or 
manufacture on their farms. Their vegetables were 
superior, and of all varieties. A large case of silk 
exhibited by them attracted universal attention and 
admiration. In the line of manufactures they sur- 
passed every thing with their traps, their jack-screws, 
their agricultural and household labor-saving imple- 
ments. They also make the finest display in the 
floral line.” The Democratic Union mentions that 
premiums were awarded to the O. C. for best Ayr- 
shire cattle; best jack-screws and steel-traps; best 
mammoth squasn; best exhibition of sewing-silk ; 
best variety of pears; and best and greatest variety 
of grapes. 

—Wednesday, at 5 P. M., an extra train stopped 
on its southward course twenty minutes, allowing 
the two or three hundred excursionists time to just 
glance at our lawns, gardens, and buildings, and 
procure apples, pears, grapes, etc. 

—H. E. A. was stopped in the corridor by a lady who 
was very anxious to learn why each table in the large 
hall has a match-safe upon it. “ For convenience in 
lighting our lamps,” said H. “O,” responded the 
dameel, “ I thought it had something to do with your 
belief.” Probably she thought we practiced the re- 
ligious ordinance called the “Holy Roll,” and kept 
the matches to light up after it. 


—Our irrepressible punster was heard to say this 
morning to the ice-man: “ Lorenzo, take care how 
you throw those big pieces into the refrigerator, or 
you will have the bottom séove in; and a stove in 
the refrigerator would be a bad thing, you know.” 


—Picnic parties to the O.C. grounds continue 
popular. Yesterday, Thursday, the southern train 
on the Midland brought a small party from Norwich 
and -vicinity, and the 11:35 train from the north 
brought another party from Brewerton, a village on 
the opposite side of Oneida Lake. There were in 
all about one hundred and fifty at the after-dinner 
musical entertainment in the hall. 

—Saturday the Midland left at the O. C. Depot 
three coaches filled with the employés of the Ames 
Tron Works in Oswego and their friends, numbering 
in all between two and three hundred. 


—The Aurora Herald closes its series of articles 
on the Oneida Community as follows : 


As far as the opportunities of our visit allowed us 
to judge, we found the members, male and female, 
rmly happy and contented. Their industry is 
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pane wherever known, and their integrity un- 
mpeachable ; and if their outer work is taken as an 
earnest of the inner spirit, they are unquestionably 
sincere believers in their socialistic religion and the 
infallibility of Perfectionism. This thing was assu- 
redly patent—that if the Lord only helps those who 
help themselves, and prosperity comes but beneath 
the shadowings of divine egis, the Oneida Commu- 
nity is, under Providence, most abundantly blessed. 
Be that as it may, we recall a paragraph from one 
of the “immaculate” Beechers, relating to theories 
of marriage, as apropos to the occasion and sub- 


ect : 

“In this State (New York), and in New England, 
are found some ‘perfected Christians,’ who are all 
one. Noman counts any thing he has his own. 
Property, say they, is the badge and burden of self- 
love. Community is the strength of the saints. 
Complex marriage they believe in. The men all 
belong to the Community. The women all belong 
to the Community—all are married to all. All are 
faithful to all. The children are ‘our children.’ It 
is easier to condemn these Perfectionists, than it is to 
answer their arguments.” 

And so itis. Selah! 


—Departures : A. 8. Bailey, Geo. N. Miller, C. A. 
Cragin and C. A. Burt, for Wallingford. The three 
last named will be the representatives of the O. C. 
at Yale for the ensuing year. 


— Arrivals: J. B. Herrick, D. F. Knowles, Mrs. 
H. A. Noyes, T. R. Noyes, G. E. Cragin, F. Tuttle, 
. F. Sears, C. J. Worden, R. Underwood, H. M. 
Hutchins, and Richard Noyes, from Wallingford; 
M. H. Kinsley from an agency trip. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 


—The carpenters are at work upon the new loom- 
room. 

—The milling-machire for milling cleaner-knives 
was sent to Wallingford to-day. 


—The taxidermist has stuffed the two bald eagles 
obtained at the Oneida lake a few weeks since, 
mounted them on a piece of rock-work, and placed 
them at the head of the upper silk-room stairs, 


—A young man has just left the trap-shop for 
Cornell University. He had worked for us several 
years before he commenced his course at the Uni- 
versity, and came back only to spend the vacation 
at his former employment. 

—An accident occurred in the machine-shop this 
morning. A loose belt connected with a heavy 
emery machine, was caught by a revolving shaft. 
The machine was quickly drawn up to the ceiling, 
and then thrashed about in a fearful manner until the 
belt broke, precipitating the machine upon a tool- 
chest, of which it made general havoc. No further 
damage was done. It is hoped that this accident 
will incite greater carefulness in the management 
of machinery. 

WALLINGFORD. 


— We have on hand the usual variety of fall work. 
Packing grapes serves as a pleasant afternoon pas- 
time for the women. The Concords are uncom- 
monly fine this season—large and well-filled clusters 
and very sweet. A bee for paring apples, or storing 
wood in the shed,is now and then in order after 
supper. These are engaged in heartily, and are en- 
joyable occasions, as the bright eyes and cheerful 
countenances of the participants prove. Job-print- 
ing gives constant employment to a few persons, 
while extra jobs of bronzing, etc., call for volunteer 
service from others. 





THE 0. C. MUSEUM. 

We give this dignified title to our little collection 
of curiosities, rather for lack of a more suitable word, 
than because of its own intrinsic merit. But meager 
and trifling as it is, as it has afforded us and our nu- 
merous visitors some pleasant moments in noting its 
different objects, we propose to here give a brief 
sketch of its growth, and an inventory of its con- 
tents. Of the forty or fifty families who formed the 
Community, each had among its more necessary 
household goods some little trifle, a relic of “ the 
olden time,” or a curiosity brought from some dis- 
tant land by a sea-faring friend. For the first ten or 
fifteen years the Community had to grapple so ear- 
nestly with the sternest facts of existence, that it had 
little time or means to give attention to these lesser 
objects of interest. They lay hid away in trunks or 
drawers, or adorned the mantel-piece or “ what-not” 





of private rooms. A year or two before the Com- 
munity built its new house some enterprising person 
got up a glass “ show-case” to exhibit small articles 
of fancy-work designed for sale. After we entered 
our new mansion, G. W. Noyes, to whom the Com- 
munity owes so much of its education in taste and 
art, commenced gathering together the scattered 
specimens he could hear of in the family. He ar- 
ranged them in the “ show-case,” and placed it in 
the vestibule near the head of the stairs. The collec- 
tion once made, it became a nucleus to draw other 
objects to it. Agents and other members of the fam- 
ily were sure to bear the “show-case” in mind as 
they traveled about the country. Frequently visit- 
ors, while looking over it, would be reminded of 
some curiosity at home to add to it. In this way, 
generous friends have contributed some of its most 
interesting objects. About two years ago the collec- 
tion had outgrown the little “ show-case,” and some- 
thing larger and more elegant was demanded. Our 
young carpenters made a new case, three or four 

times the size of the old one, ‘with much larger * 

plates of glass in the sides anc top, and of handsome 

workmanship. It surrounds three sides of the rail- 
ing at the head of the stairs, just as you enter the 

Hall. A list of the articles it contains follows below : 

China Plate, with the O. C. mansion painted on it, 
the gift of Mr. Graham. 

Box of Spooled Silk, assorted colors, O. C. manu- 
facture. 

A Stalk of Ramie, the Java Thistle, presented by 
J. W. Gregory, N. Y. 

Skein of Raw Silk from China. 

Silk-worm Eggs from Japan. 

Cocoons from Japan. 

Cotton Flowers from North Carolina. 

A Chinese Fan, presented by Captain Douglass of 
the Revolutionary army to Miss Mansfield, after- 
ward Mrs. Douglass, about the year 1760. 

A small Silver Stand for a taper. 

A nome and valuable Ring, left at O. ©. by Dr. 
Achilli. 


Brilliants from the beach at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
Two Autographs of the late Duke of Wellington. 
Swiss wood carving, an Ink-stand. 


Fruit Dish, presented by the employés in O. C. 
silk-works. 


A Bag made of seeds from the West Indies. 


A Silver Cup won in a Regatta on the Thames, by a 
member of the O. C. 


A fine specimen of Scissors-cutting by’ George 
Schmidt. 

A carved Ivory Ball from China. 

A Tumbler, Bowl, Canister and Cup and Saucer 
of Japanese manufacture. 

A Sandal-wood Fan, Chinese manufacture. 

Specimens of Chinese, Burmese, and Karen hand- 


writing. 

A Chinese Primer for children. 

A Loquato Nut from China. 

Chinese Slippers. 

Chinese Coins. 

Annatto, from Sandwich Islands. 

Man from Sandwich Islands. 

Dried Pomegranate. 

Rattlesnake’s Rattle, presented by J. J. Franks, Esq. 

A Tooth and of the Jaw of a Mastodon, ex- 

humed in Missouri, presented by Mrs. Howes of 

Oneida. 

collection of Silver, Copper, and Gold Coins, con- 

taining an English Crown of 1819; Sixpences of 

1762 and 1817; an Irish Penny, 1781; a Copper 

Coin of the _— ique Francais, 1794; unknown, 

1787; A Prussian Thaler, 1818; Russian, Swed- 

ish, German, Mexican, Paraguayan and American 

Silver and Copper Coins; a large Copper Coin 

found in digging a cellar on our grounds, date 

about 1720; a Five Dollar Coin of Virgin Gold, 
made by hand, presented by Dr. J. Bene- 
dict, of Salt Lake City. 

Confederate Bills, 1864; $100, $50, etc. 

Phalansterian Bills, one dollar. 

Continental Currency, seven dollars. 

Salt Lake Currency, two-dollar note, presented by 
John W. Young, Salt Lake City. 

A specimen of Bank Notes used before the war. 

Silver and Bronze Medals, presented to O. C. for 
Traps, Rustic Seats, Preserved Fruits, Traveling 
Bags and Silk Ribbon; a small Medal received ‘at 
the Paris Exposition, 1867. 

A Gold Medal, poeates to Maj. Delatre (father of 
our R. 8. D.) by the Pacha of pt, for service 
in the war with Napoleon L, 1801. 

Relic of an Old House in Morrisania, formerly used 
as the head-quarters of Wash m, and the resi- 
dence of Lewis Morris, one of signers of the 
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Declaration of Independence, presented by Mr. 
J. Lozier. p 
A piece of one of the Obstructions placed in 

Charleston Harbor during the Rebellion. 

A oo of the Charter Oak, presented by J. Rey- 
no 

A Piece of the Oak under which Pocahontas is said 
to have saved the life of Capt. John Smith. 

A Copy of the Connecticut Herald, printed in 1805. 

A Folio History of the Turks, by Richard Knolles, 
printed in London, 1629. 

The Whole Booke of Psalmes, London, 1631, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Whitfield. 

An Advertisment of “ A New Line of Stage Boats 
to ply between Utica and Schenectady for the 
accommodation of passengers, and to carry up 
such articles of merchandise as require the ut- 
most care and dispatch.” Date 1815. 

A Page of Russian Poetry. 

A Piece of the Merrimac, sunk by the Monitor near 
Fortress Monroe. 

Indian Arrow-heads. 

Indian War-Club, found in the Great Meadows, 
Putney, Vt., presented by Mrs. F. M. Leonard. 

Piece of a Tomahawk found in Prospect, Ct. 

Moccasins taken from the feet of a Sioux Warrior, 

« by D.E&E. Smith. 

Arrow of a California Indian. 

Sword used by the South Sea Islanders, presented 
by H. Hayden, Rome, N. Y. 

A Powder-horn used in the Old French War. 

A collection of interesting souvenirs brought by 
G. W. Noyes from Europe, 1867, comprising an 
Alpine Cup bought in the Lauterbrunner Pass, 
near the J oy EH Switzerland ; a piece of Gran- 
ite from the Mer de Glace; a bit of Chalk from 
Shakespeare’s Cliff; Stone from Battle Abbey, near 
Hastings, England; Moulding from the ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle; a bit of wood from a tree 
growing by the Old London Wall; Bronze Celt, 
or Battle-axe found at Oxford; Sabois, or wood- 
en shoes worn by French Peasants; a Terra Cot- 
ta Head; an Etruscan Vase; a Roman Lamp, and 
a Tear-bottle from Pompeii; and a small carved 
Image from Thebes. 

Specimens of Coventry, Eng., Silk-weaving, Heads 
of Lincoln, Gladstone, Gelle, etc. 

A small collection of Shells: among them are two 
fine Shells from the China Sea, presented by Man- 
ning Merrill, New York; a Sea Shell worn as a 
breast-plate by South Sea Islanders, presented 
by Mr. H. R. ; some small Shells from Tex- 
as, presented by H. Close; specimens of Coral. 

The Sword of a Sword Fish. 

A strip of the Hide of a Sea-Horse. 

Saw of a Saw-Fish. 

A pair of Walrus Tusks, presented by James Gun- 


ning. 

A Whale’s Tooth. 

Feather Wreath, presented by Mrs. 8. E. A. Das- 
comb. , 

A Shell Basket. 

A Crochet Basket. 


Worsted Wreath. 

A Fan carved by D. W. Knowles, a soldier at Get- 
tysburg, 1863. 

Humining Birds and Nest; Oriole. 

Relics picked up by Mr. L. Bolles Jr., while Chaplain 
in the Northern army during the late war—com- 
prising a “Permit” from a Slaveholder to his 
Slave; an Envelope found on the premises of 
Jefferson Davis; a Pocket-book found on the bat- 
tlefield of Champion Hills. 


A Bib worn by Benedict Arnold; embroidered by 
his mother: obtained from a descendant of his 
family. 

The Jaw of a Shark. 

Deer’s Antlers. 

The Way of Holiness, a specimen of the first printing 
done on the Noyes Press, at Putney, Vermont; 
the work done in the family. 

Specimens of Squirrels’ Work on Butternuts. 

Specimens of different Iron Pyrites. ; 

Gold Quartz from Chaudiere River mines, presented 
by J. Keith. 

Silver Ore from Utah. 

Alligator’s Scales. 

Hematite, from Reading, Pa. 

Piece of Petrified Post Oak from Texas, presented 
by W. Butler, of Meriden. 

Polished Gypsum, from Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Petrified Wood, from Texas. 

Agate, from Lake Superior. 

Rock Quartz from thany, Conn., presented by 
A. Smith. 

Rock Crystals from Herkimer Co., presented by 
W. Smith. 

Asbestos. 

A fine Stalactite from Mammoth Cave, presented by 
M. H. Kinsley. 

The New Testament in Phonography, written by a 
member of the O. C. 


We take this occasion to notify our many friends 
that we shall always be pleased to receive additions 
to the above collection. Cc A. M 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
A SEA-SHORE EXCURSION. 
Wallingford, Sept. 10, 1870. 
ah eee by a call at four o’clock, the thought 
of the ride to the sea-shore brushes away the 
cobwebs of sleep. Breakfast, a mere form at such 
an hour, serves to bring together the sleepy nine. 

The teams are at the door; shawls, bags, boxes, 
bundles, and a stack of comic hats, are stowed under 
the seats, and seven jovial communists soon mount 
into the high open wagon. Laura always wants 
to drive, and she says, “I can’t bear to see a woman 
driving by the side of a man,” so she takes Julia for 
her comrade in the one-seated wagon. 

The Canada fires have sent such clouds of smoke 
to cover our Connecticut hills, that Mr. J., who is 
quite weather-wise, has been led to predict a rain, 
and cannot be induced to accompany us. 

Ten miles are passed, and still there is no sunrise, 
and not a word about the weather has been spoken. 
Once I thought I felt a drop and wondered if those 
seven umbrellas under the seats would have to come 
out—perhaps it was some night insect homeward 
“ wheeling his droning flight.” 

Six miles more, and a struggling sunbeam, after a 
two hours’ search, found a small rent in the clouds and 
smoke, and peered through; then all talked about 
the weather. 

“T see the water!” exclaimed one. 

“ No! that’s a cloud!” said another. 

“ Well, perhaps it is,” said the first, “ but it does 
look something like water, does'nt it? only it seems 
to go up too high.” 

“TJ don’t see any thing but trees,” said another. 

“Why it 7s water,” reiterated the first. “Ha! ha! 
you talked me out of it when I first saw it, but it is 
past argument now. Don’t you smell the damp salt 
air?” 

Away we drive to the corner of a grove that runs 
quite to the beach. There we stop. Four trees, ten 
feet apart, at each angle of a diamond plot of grass, 
are the four posts of our tent. With ropes and rails 
and shawls for screens, its sides and partition are 
made. The tide iscoming in; the laughing, dancing 
waves seem glad to see us. 

“ What! dinner at nine o’clock ?” 

“No, this is breakfast, or call it what you will.” 
What’s a name, when folks have ridden sixteen 
miles, snuffed salt. air, and find upon green turf a 
beckoning banquet spread? All agree that the bread 
is better than we get at home, and that the oriental 
habit of reclining at meals certainly has some ad- 
vantages. The respective merits of different posi- 
tions were not fully settled, when it was proposed 
to take a walk; as Hygenia thought going into the 
water too soon after eating is not healthy. We 
walk to a little promontory of greenish, serpentine 
rock, that helps to form the bay opposite our tent. 
Whirling, tide-tossed pebbles have worn the rock un- 
til its surface looks like worm-eaten timbers of some 
sunken ship, and barnacles cling to its base as though 
it were an intruding keel. 

After a game of quoits upon the sand, all are 
ready for a bath. Fifty yards from the beach the 
water is but breast deep; but the swimmers move 
off with dripping locks and laughing faces, dashing 
aside the buoyant brine. The three who do not 
swim keep nearer to the shore. The water gives no 
chill, the sun no scorching rays; to float is pure en- 
enjoyment; the sea upholds us as a loving mother. 
The temperature is perfect; it seems as though the 
long hot summer had tempered the sea, to give the 
parched inlanders a compensation for the drought. 
Our bath is done, and over the tide-wrinkled sand 
the dress-hampered dripping nereids run. 


Other parties soon arrive, and as the tide is high 
the shore is strewn with groups of merry bathers. 
Near our tent a dozen little children sport in the wa- 
ter as simple and joyous as though sin had never 
made two of one, or caused the exclamation, “ I was 
afraid and hid myself.” Even little infants get the 
three superstitious dips, at which, like Moses in the 
Nile, they weep. 

After dinner a walk, a siesta, another bath; and 





then the tent 1s taken down, the wagons loaded, and 


the horses turned toward home. When we. have 
ridden two hours and the sun has disappeared, a nar- 
row grassy lane invites us to take a Gipsy supper ; so 
down the lane the horses bound, and, in the time I’m 
telling it, the table is spread on a grassy mound 
under a low-hanging apple-tree. We merrily fin- 
ish the bread that a wise one at home had said 
would be half a loaf too much. We do not miss the 
basket of grapes we left with a friend near the shore, 
for some of the ripe Bartlett pears have to go back 
into the box, and the chicken is just enough. 


Into the wagons again and out of the lane we 
hurry. The new moon, a mere pencil of light an hour 
ago, has laid out her month’s work with a dim out- 
line of yellow: soon Mt. Tom hides her completely, 
and we are home again. J. BD 


Increased Longevity. 

A writer $for the College Courant, G. M. Beard, 
M. D., has collected statistics relating to longevity 
in different countries at different periods. His most 
important deductions are given below: they are 
especially interesting as indicating that civilization, 
with its myriad improvements, is fighting with faith 
against the universal enemies, disease and death : 


Figures show that all classes live fifty per cent. 
longer under the modern civilization of Eng- 
land and the United States than the most 
favored brain-working classes lived under the 
Roman civilization. 


In all nations the higher classes live longer 
than the humble. 


Increase of longevity is shown by compari- 
son not only of ancient and modern times, but 
also the earlier with the later stages of our 
modern civilization. Thus in Geneva, where 
vital statistics have been carefully kept for 
nearly four centuries, the expectation of life 

in the 16th century was 21.21 years, 
“ 17th “ “ 25.67 “ 
“ 18th “ “ 33.62 “ 
from 1814 to 1833 “ 40.68 “ 

This comparison shows an increase of almost 
one hundred per cent. in three centuries. 

In England and Wales mortality has dimin- 
ished two-fifths in a single century—from 1720 
to 1820. 

Comparing cities alone we find even greater 
increase. 

The rate of mortality in Dublin at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century was 1 in 22 of 
the population. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, 1 in 38 of the population. 

The rate of mortality in Boston 

in 1776 was 1 in 28 of the population. 
“ 1864 “ 1 o 37 “ “ 

The rate of mortality in Boston 
from 1728 to 1752 was 1 in 21.65 of the population. 

“ 1846 “ 1865 “ 1“ 4208 “ “ 

A decrease of about fifty per cent. in one 
century ; similar decrease has been observed 
in Paris and London. 

Statistics would seem to show that brain- 
work is per se favorable to health and longevity. 
This is, however, by no means the only cause of 
this increase of longevity. 

We should take into consideration various - 
other causes that are associated with and flow 
from increased mental activity of nations. 
Among these may be mentioned : 

1. Increased comforts.—Civilization gives us 
better food and drink, better homes and cloth- 
ing, better surroundings every way than barba- 
rism. Fruits and grains have improved in 
quality, and animals used as food have in- 
creased in size—and withal there. has been 
great progress in the art of cookery. 

2. Diminished hours of labor, with better re- 
ward,—Excessive muscular labor is more in- 
jurious than excessive mental labor, especially 
when it is ill paid and pursued under depress- 
ing circumstances. Machines have benefited. 
hard labor some. 

3 Improved Morals.—Intemperance and licen- 
tiousness, the two great foes of the human race, 
have both diminished with the advance of civili- 





zation. In the middle ages Europe was one 
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brothel, and even half a century since, licentious- 
ness was not a disgrace even in the highest cir- 
cles of Engand. 

4. Advance in Sanitary and Medical Scei- 
ence.—The types of disease have changed, and 
some forms ol passed away. The plague 
which in the seventeenth century destroyed 
thousands every year, and the “black death,” 
which destroyed 25,000 in 1348 and 1349, are 
now unknown. Small-pox is but 1-10, measles 
1-5, fevers 1-4, and consumption a little more 
than 1-2 as fatal now as in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Nervous diseases have lately increased 
in severity and variety, but they are much less 
fatal than fevers and epidemics. Mortality of 
infants, which was once fearful, has diminished 
an enormous per cent. Meanwhile hygiene and 
medical science, in all its branches, has rapidly 
advanced, and every week witnesses greater 
success in our methods of preventing and treat- 


The following hymn, written by Sarah Edwards 
Tyler Henshaw, was sung at the Edwards reiinion 
at Stockbridge, noticed in the last number of the 
CrrcuLaR: 

In days and years long since gone by, 
Lord, thou hast been Sor dwelling place; 
Alike when joy and grief were nigh 

The refuge of our name and race. 


Who, who should bless thy holy name, 
Who yearn to thee with pure desires, 
And who thy faithfulness proclaim, 

If not the children of our sires? 


They for their portion chose thee, Lord, 
And we, their seed, renew the choice ; 
They rested on thy covenant word, 

We in that covenant rejoice. 


To-day we gather round thy feet, 

On the long years we backward gaze, 

With hearts too full for utterance meet, 
With thoughts of joy and hymns of praise. 


Seed of the righteous! wake! O wake! 
To grateful songs and ardent prayers ; 

owns us for our fathers’ sake— 
The Lord is ours as he was theirs. 


The Problem of the War and of Races, 
The Million has the following observations of an 
officer of the United States army, who has “ studied 
the French in their own country :” 


I think this war is working out a deeper cesthetic 
problem than is supposed. It is really one of the 
old Latin race against the Saxon, one of Catholi- 
cism against Protestantism, one of illiberality and 
ignorance against progress and learning, and I be- 
ee the victory was wrought out in the school- 
houses of North Germany many yearsgone. Races, 
like individuals, are born, mature, and die. 

The Latins are in their old age and demented, 
while the Saxons are yet in their early manhood, 
and one _ them Mgt Aabred oe out the 
problem g human own vig- 
orous way with ~~ and intellect. Not so with the 
other. We find besotted ignorance and unreason- 
ing fanaticism resting upon all their lands and coun- 

es, except an occasional offshoot of learning and 
science like vigorous branches from a d 
trunk, while they neither emigrate nor colonize but 
remain torpidly about the scenes of a life nearly 
spent. While Paris is so full of beauty, a close ob- 
server is constantly impressed that life there is 
nearly exhausted and almost run through. 

Science and art and learning, and all, with ambition 
and power, have done their utmost, and what is 
there left? The passions of life are exhausted, and 
the means for the tification of every wish and 
fancy made easy. e virtue of women has ceased 
to have a valuation, and sensuous living is no longer 
&@ scandal: while the utter abandonment one sees 
not only at the Mabille balls, but on the streets, and 
every-where, seems to say this is certainly a second 
Sodom, and there is a great and terrible doom await- 
ing it. This idea has forced itself upon me a hun- 
dred when witnessing the various scenes in- 
cident to Parisian life, and never more powerfully 
than when witnessing a whole army executing the 
jugglery of high mass at ‘‘ Chalons-upon-Marne,” 
now head-quarters of the French army. 

The peculiar cast of the French mind, their prone- 
ness to suicide, their instability and want of unity, 
g0 to confirm these views. 

Who can tell how far the present contest will go 
towards g this doom about? That it 
reach to it there can scarcely be a doubt. 





There is a natural law of change that s 
neither kings nor nations, and, —p- 4 
are themselves made the mediums o 


nothing, 
y, the objects 
its execution. 


Carthage, Mo., Sept., 1870. 

I am especially thankful for the “ Selections from 
G. W. N.’s engh which are appearing in the 
Crecunar, particularly the one in the last No., 
“ Fear not, Little Flock.” In response to the call to 
the readers of the CrrcunaR in No. 22, I wr: I 
love the paper for the truths it teaches. ave 
found those truths otiying to mind and heart. My 
daily life is being affected by them more and more. 
From the application of its principles I have been 
enabled to see how selfishness, pride and un- 
charitableness formerly held control of me. Through 
its teachings I have been made partaker of the faith of 
Christ, so far as to = many victories over the false 
habits of my past life; and I am ready to devote 
my life to the service of the truth as taught by Mr. 
Noyes and Bible Communists. Cc. W. 

Fort Iyon, Mo., Aug. 29, 1870. 
It has been through the instrumentality of the 
that I have been brought to Christ, and 
to reverence and love the Bible. The principles 
it teaches seem to me founded on Bible truths. J 
know that they have tended to improve my life and 
character, and I have a hope that I am steadily in- 
creasing in the grace and knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. If we only thoroughly 
indorse “ Salvation from sin,” as did Paul and the 
apostles, we can live for Christ and please God, in 
the midst of a gainsaying world. I love the Crrcv- 
LAR. It has been a guide in many a dark hour; a 
light to my feet when I almost felt that I was lost. 
It has been ready with counsel and advice, when I 
most needed help; and I do not doubt that the 
Primitive Church has made ita medium of truth to 

the world. 8. A. Story. 


To Our Friends. 

Suffer a few words of exhortation. Be not over- 
zealous for the immediate spread of Communistic 
principles ; they will enforce their own recognition 
in good time. Do not urge people to read the Cr1r- 
CULAR; it may be trusted to work its own way into 
popular favor. Avoid contentious disputation about 
the Community and its doctrines; such contro- 
versies seldom result in good. Be patient respecting 
the formation of new Communities; premature ex- 
periments in this direction will only interfere with 
your own best interests. In short, cultivate at the 
present time the spirit of moderation, and give 
attention to personal improvement. “Tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high,” was the word of Christ to his disci- 
ples when there was the greatest temptation to “go 
forth” and proclaim the glorious news of his resur- 
rection. 


Pencil- Markings. 


....Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so 
useful as common sense. 

....Regeneration is like stepping up stairs, and 
every step is a conversion. 

....We should seek continual change until we ar- 
rive at the perfection of God. 


....The right use of the tongue is to be the means 
of overturning the world, conquering hell, and giv- 
ing the kingdom to God. 

...-A meek and lowly spirit will put a man in a 
position where God can make the most of him and 
bring out all there is in him. 


....We are not sincere when we say we want to 
rejoice and can not. We can rejoice evermore, for 
this is the will of God concerning us. 

.++elf we think we are in the net of the devil, 
when we have been told the way out, we are mis- 
taken ; it is only being in prison with the door open. 

.---L look upon every true thought as a valuable 
acquisition to society, which can not possibly hurt 
or obstruct the good effect of any other truth what- 
ever, for they all partake of one common essence, 
and necessarily coincide with each other; and, like 
the drops of rain which fall separately into the river, 
mix themselves at once with the stream and strength- 
en the general current.—Dr. Middleton. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Dayton, O., . 6, 1870. 
I have received the CrrcuLAR on since last 
, and I always find it interesting. The 
most of your views I heartily indorse, but Ta at a 
loss to see how your system can be made to work in 
the world at large, for it seems to me that there is 
too much selfishness in the world at the present 
time for your system to become universal. J. E. P. 

Very likely; but all the more reason why we 
should, one and all, seck to displace selfishness. 
That, you know, must be done before the good time 
comes for which all true men labor and pray. 

, Sept. '7, 1870. 

How can it be possible that there is no such thing 
as jealousy existing or known among your people, 
it being so natural to the bent of man’s feelings 
under certain circumstances ? 

We get rid of jealousy in the same way we get 
rid of all useless evil-thinking, by trust in God and 
free discussion and mutual counsel and honest criti- 
cism. Cats and dogs can not eat ‘together without 
jealousy, but civilized folks, and especially folks 
that trust in God and hope to go to heaven, can do 
better than cats and dogs. 


To 0. F. P. :—Your money is received and the pam- 
phlet forwarded. Your expressions concerning 
G. W. N. are appreciated. Many have written, as 
you have, that they “ loved him.” 


To 0. L. J.:—Your idea that “ evil is a necessary 
(perhaps temporary) accident, a kind of friction 
attendant on the evolution of good,” seems to us un- 
philosophical as well as unscriptural, and we are 
confident that the majority of our readers would 
not care to have the columns of the CrRcouLAR 
occupied with its discussion at present. 


ile, N. J., Sept. 8, 1870. 

I would like to get Me Noses idea or exegesis of 
that passage of Scripture commonly called the “ sec- 
ond commandment,” more particularly the latter 
part of it relating to penalties and rewards. What 
is their general applicability at the present time? I 
believe that the decalogue is not of that direct appli- 
cation that it held under the Mosaic dispensation, 
but that it does have some application now, in the 
moral affairs of the world, and political too, for 
oat matter. Hoping I do not trouble you too much, . 

remain, 





Yours respectfully, P. W. P. 
The second commandment, which forbids image- 
worship, was evidently directed against the preva- 
lent vice of heathen countries, to which the Jews 
were prone in Moses’ time. Ithas no literal appli- 
cation in civilized countries of the present time, 
unless it be to some Popish practices and to the doll- 
worship of little girls. It may be taken in a spirit- 
ual sense as forbidding all materialistic conceptions 
of God, and, so understood, is equivalent to Christ’s 
definition of true worship in John 4: 23, 24. The 
penalties and rewards attached to the second com- 
mandment, as given in Exodus 2: 5, do not belong 
specially to that commandment, but to the general 
character and administration of God, as is shown in 
Exodus 24: 6, etc. The expressions used, denote 
strongly God’s faithfulness and persistency in re- 
warding good and evil. The declaration that he 
pursues the sin of parents into the third and fourth 
generation of their children, agrees with the facts 

of heredity and physiology. J. HN. 

° , Aug. 15, 1870. 
....We have five acres of good sandy-loam land, 
which is infested with moles, worms and insects. 


Would you recommend the use of salt? and if so, 
how much should be-put on an acre ? 


2. Will barberry thrive well on such land asa 
a lant. Iam told that osage orange is best 
‘or hedge. 


8. How much barberry seed would be required 
to produce plants enough to hedge in five acres? 


Please state particularly how to commence a bar- 
berry hedge and how to take care of it. M. D. C. 

1. Salt on land would have little effect in exter- 
minating moles, worms and insects, unless put on 
in such quantity as would be detrimental to vegeta- 
tion. Five or six bushels of salt to an acre of land 
frequently produces good effects on crops. 

2. Barberry succeeds well on all dry soils. Osage 
orange, where it will endure the climate, makes 
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the quickest substantial hedge of any hedge plant 
with which we are acquainted. 


8. A few ounces of barberry seed is sufficient 
to raise plants enough to fence five acres. 

4. Plow a strip eight feet wide, and give the 
hedge good cultivation for the first three or four 
years. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Recorps of the weather, kept at New Haven, 
Conn., for ninety-two years, show that the summer 
of 1870 has been the hottest in ull that time. 


Tue Library of the British Museum is said to con- 
tain 1,600,000 volumes. 


Tue Emperor of Russia has signed a new law giv- 
ing a free municipal government to all large towns 
and cities, except in Poland and the Baltic provinces. 
This is regarded as a great reform. 


Dorie one hundred years France and England 
have each granted about eighty thousand patents; 
but within the last forty years the United States 
alone has granted more than one hundred thousand. 


A cavE of wonderful interest and beauty has re- 
cently been discovered ubout six miles west of Du- 
buque, Iowa. It has taken the name of “ Rice’s 
Cave,” from its discoverer. 


Ir is reported that the religious sect which has been 
in existence for several years past near Post Oak 
Springs, East Tennessee, and known as the “ Com. 
munity of Christians,” founded by Rev. W. J. Owings, 
disbanded a few days ago, the members returning to 
the mother (Campbellite) church, from which they se- 
ceded. 


Tue little ship City of Ragusa, only twenty feet 


long and carrying two men, which left Liverpool 
three months ago, has arrived in Boston. 


AN immense cave has been discovered in Utah. 


WENDELL Paruirs has been nominated by the 
Labor Reform Party for the Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 


Rev. Nataan Lorp, D. D., the once famous 
President of Dartmouth Cullege, and pro-slavery 
writer, died Sept. 9th, at Montpelier, Vermont, age 
77 years. ° 


FEMALE suffrage has fairly carried the day in 
Wyoming. By anew suffrage law of that Territory 
the women were allowed to vote at a late election 
for a delegate in Congress and local officers. 
It is the first instance of the kind in the history of 
the United States. The women turned out quite gen- 
erally. 171 votes were cast by them in one precinct. 


Tue Provisional Government of France has de- 
creed an election for a Constituent Assembly, Oct. 
16, in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
March 15, 1849. 


Tue Italian army has been mobilized and Gen. 
Cialdini placed in command. 

Firty-s1x divorce cases are registered on the 
docket of the Court of Marion Co., Indiana, for con- 
sideration at its next term. 


Arter the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
troops, a popular vote is to be taken throughout the 
Papal States, on the question of annexation to Italy. 


Two of the Orleans Princes, the Duc D’Aumale 
and the Prince De Joinville, took advantage of the 
proclamation of universal amnesty to return to Paris 
and offer their services to the government. They 
were notified that their presence was considered 
prejudicial to the Republic, and were warned to 
leave. 


INFALLIBILITY don’t please the Bavarians. Ata 
conference of Bishops, recently held, it was unani- 
mously resolved never to submit to the ection of the 
Ecumenical Council on the infallibility question. 


WE find in the newspapers the statement, that 
Gerrit Smith has lately purchased the only tavern 


in the village of Peterborough, and converted the 


bar-room into a public reading-room, which is sup- 
plied with periodicals at his expense. 

MD.LeE CuristinE Nixusson, the celebrated Swed- 
ish opera singer, has arrived in New York. 


A NEw English iron-clad steamer, called the Cap- 
tain, a mammoth vessel of 4272 tons’ burthen, went 
down recently in a gale off Cape Finisterre, with all 
on board, 500 souls. “At night,” says the W. Y. 
World, “ the vessel rode the waves the finest war 
ship, perhaps, that ever sailed the sea. At dawn her 
consort swept the horizon in vain for the least trace 
of her.” Later in the day some stray spars and 
a small boat were found floating about. The Captain 
was heavily armored and on a trial trip. 


THERE are various rumors of attempts by the 
neutral Powers of Europe to initiate negotiations 
for peace between France and Prussia, but nothing 
definite has transpired. M. Thiers is in London, 
and it is reported has been negotiating unsuccess- 
fully for the intervention of the English Government. 
Later advices, however, say that he is in conference 
with the Orleans princes, and is there in the interest 
of that dynasty. The Prussian armies are steadily 
investing Paris. All its communications are cut, ex- 
cept one railroad leading to the west. The fine 
woods, parks, etc., in the suburbs ofjthe city, have all 
been burned or destroyed to facilitate its defense. 
The King of Prussia, it is said, does not regard the 
Provisional Government as legitimate, or competent 
to guarantee a treaty of peace. He will make a 
treaty only with a government that can guarantee its 
ratification by the army and nation. 


THE proclamation of the Republic in France has 
thoroughly aroused the republican element through- 
out Europe. King Victor Emmanuel has been en- 
deavoring to negotiate satisfactory terms with the 
Pope, for the establishment of his Government at 
Rome as the Capital of Italy, but writes, in explana- 
tion of marching his army on that city pending the 
negotiations, “that any delay on his part would 
have occasioned the proclamation of the republic in 
every Italian city, and his army would not have 
fought the republic, which would have been fatal to 
the papacy. As it is, republicanism is so rampant 
that it may prove irrepressible.” Republicanism in 
Spain is restrained with difficulty. publicans are 
active in London, and a demonstration on the 19th 
inst. to demand of Mr. Gladstone the recognition of 
the French Republic, is likely to be the most formid- 
able one ever made in that city. Enthusiastic dem- 


onstrations in honor of the United States continue 
in some parts of France. 


NationaL SALUTATIONs—When one Englishman 
meets another, the usual inquiry is,‘‘How do you 
do?” The Frenchman would ask,“ How do you 
carry yourself?” the Italian, “ How do you stand?” 
“ How do you find yourself?” is the German inter- 
rogation ; “ How do you fare?” isthe Dutch ; “ How 
do you perspire?” asks the ptian; the China- 
man wants to know “How is your stomach?” 
“Have you eaten your rice?” The Pole, “ How do 

ou have yourself?” The Russian, “How do you 
ve on?” While the Persian salutation is, “ May ‘thy 
shadow never be less.” ‘ 


“ My boy,” said a clergyman, “don't you kno 
that it is wicked to catch fish on Sunday? seit. Bat 
I hain’t sinned much yet,” said the boy, without 
taking his eyes from the float; “ hain’t had a bite.” 





The following anecdote was given at the Edwards 
Retinion in illustration of the absent-mindedness of 
the great Jonathan Edwards: 

At one time he rode after the cows, and a little boy 
o> respectfully bowed and opened the gate for him. 
“Whose boy are = my little man?” “ Noah 
Clark’s boy, sir.” On his return with the cows the 
same boy appeared and opened the-gate for him. 
Edwards thanked the little fellow, and asked— 
“Whose boy are you?” “The same man’s boy 1 
was @ quarter of an hour ago, sir.” 








RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 

W. M. L., Mianus, Conn., 50 ctsz.; 0. F. P., 
Girard, Pa., $1.00; W. A. V. B., Woodstock, 
Conn., $1.00; P. M. &., Philadelphia, Pa., $1.00; 
F. L. P., Elizabeth, N. J., $1.00; D. M. F., Mont- 
gomery, Ohio, 50 cts; T. M. M., Westernville, N. ¥., 





50 cts.; Mrs. H., Verona, N. Y., $1.00. 





Aiuonucements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. ¥., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Crmcvxar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ; 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land,228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term, They call their social system Brstz Comau- 
wism or CompLex Marariage, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-C ities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings, 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their fall share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitabie for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 

Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 








MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(WatLuerorp Communirr), WaLLixcrorp, Coxn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINGrorD Comunity, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Sa.varTion From Sin, tHe Exp or Cunisrian Farrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CiacuLsr 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50, 

Tux Trarrza’s Guipz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in Cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Comrmmuxcz; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 


Back Votumes or tas“ unbound. Price, $1.50 per 


volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.ar office. 

Mussas, Tavsxer & Couraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the Hisrory or American Sociatisus, and the 
Trarrzn’s Guips for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
cur other publications. 





